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THE BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF ATONEMENT 

XI. THE TEACHING OF THE FIRST EPISTLE OF PETER AND OF 
THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS 



ERNEST D. BURTON 
The University of Chicago 



The First Epistle of Peter is addressed to Christians who are 
suffering temptation and persecution, and is evidently designed to 
encourage those thus suffering to endure without surrender of their 
faith. For this purpose the writer appeals on the one side to the 
sufferings of Jesus and on the other to the salvation that is yet to be 
revealed. The wrath of God against sin and the basis of forgiveness 
are naturally enough but little spoken of. What is said is sufficient 
to indicate that the writer holds the common doctrine of early Chris- 
tianity that the manner of life which was common among the gen- 
tiles, having been handed down from their fathers, was displeasing 
to God, and made them objects of his wrath (i : 18 ; 2:1; 3:12; 4:18). 
He refers also to faith as that through which salvation is obtained 
(1 : 5, 9) and through this salvation is conceived of as something not yet 
obtained, but to be received at the revelation of Jesus Christ. Yet 
it is also clearly set forth that they who having believed now await 
this revelation of Christ and the accompanying salvation, have already 
purified their souls in their obedience to the truth (1:20) and are 
already the people of God (2:10), having been begotten through the 
word of God (1 : 23) unto a living hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead (1:3). 

The single incidental reference to sacrifice 1 is significant as indi- 
cating that the writer thinks of the sacrifice of the Levitical system 
as displaced by the self-devotion of Christians to God, in which they 
are at the same time priests and offering, not slain but living, 
an offering which becomes acceptable through Jesus Christ, i. e., 

1 " Ye also as living stones are built up a spiritual house, to be a holy priesthood, 
to offer up spiritual sacrifices, acceptable to God through Jesus Christ" (I Pet. 2:5; 
cf. Rom. 12:1). 
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apparently through the fact of their spiritual fellowship with and 
likeness to Jesus Christ (cf. vs. 4, 15). 

Of the passages that speak of the sufferings of Jesus none is more 
clear or important than 2:21-25. 

For hereunto were ye called: because Christ also suffered for you, leaving 
you an example, that ye should follow his steps: who did no sin, neither was 
guile found in his mouth: who, when he was reviled, reviled not again; when he 
suffered, threatened not, but committed himself to him that judgeth righteously: 
who his own self bare our sins in his body upon the tree, that we, having died 
unto sins, might live unto righteousness; by whose stripes ye were healed. For 
ye were going astray like sheep; but are now returned unto the Shepherd and 
Bishop of your souls. 

It is worthy of notice, first of all, that there are four expressions 
in this passages which are taken substantially from Isa., chap. 53, 
and follow almost literally the Septuagint version: "He did no sin 
neither was guile found in his mouth;" "Who himself bare our 
sins;" "By whose stripes ye are healed;" "As sheep were going 
astray." The use of these expressions, combined with the evidence 
of 1 : n 2 , leaves no room for doubt that the writer regarded the Isaiah 
passage as predictive and as fulfilled in Jesus. The two passages 
are complementary, one declaring that the prophets foretold the 
sufferings of Christ but without naming the passages, and the other 
applying to Jesus, in respect to his sufferings, the language of Isa., 
chap. 53, but without expressly saying that the language was pre- 
dictive. There can be no doubt that the writer included Isa., chap. 
53, among the passages which he understood to be definite predic- 
tions of the suffering of Jesus. What other passages he included in 
the same list we do not know. 

But it is also clear that our author thought of the death of Jesus 
as having relation not simply to the men of his own generation but 
to all the human race, even to men whom he characterizes expressly 
as not contemporaries of Christ, but as gentiles of another genera- 
tion, having, therefore, nothing directly to do with the death of 
Jesus, for he says, " He bore our sins on the tree." " By his stripes 
ye are healed." The death of Jesus was in fulfilment of the divine 

* "Of which salvation the prophets enquired and searched diligently, searching 
what time or what manner of time the spirit of Christ which was in them did point to 
when it testified beforehand the sufferings of Christ." 
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plan and prophetic announcement, and was of universal significance. 
He suffered for our sins once for all (3:18). 

The purpose of Jesus' sufferings is affirmed to be that we, having 
died unto sin, might live unto righteousness. This language reminds 
us strongly of that of Paul in Rom. 6:10, 13: "In that he died, 
he died unto sin once for all, but in that he liveth, he liveth 
unto God. Even so reckon ye also yourselves to be dead unto sin, 

but alive unto God Present yourselves unto God, as alive 

from the dead and your members as instruments of righteousness 
unto God." How the sufferings of Jesus under sin, wherein he bore 
our sins in his body on the tree, are to achieve the result that we 
should die to sin and live to righteousness; on this point the writer 
is silent, as Paul also is on the similar point in Rom., chap. 3. But 
it is clear that our writer has in mind a moral reformation or regen- 
eration as the result aimed at in the sufferings of Christ. This is 
made most clear by the twenty-fifth verse in which he interprets 
the words, "by whose stripes ye were healed." "For," he adds, 
ye were going astray like sheep, but are now returned unto the Shep- 
herd and Bishop of your souls." The healing through his stripes 
is accomplished in their return from their wanderings to God as 
their shepherd and bishop. That the sufferings of Jesus are looked 
at from the point of view of their moral effect on men is made further 
clear from the fact that in them Jesus left us an example that we 
should follow in his footsteps. The context makes it clear that that 
in which the writer means to hold up to his readers the example of 
Jesus for their imitation is his patient suffering, innocently, not for 
any sin of his own, but for that of others. Thus as in Jesus and in 
Paul, so also in Peter we find the sufferings of Jesus brought under 
a general moral law. Vicariousness, the suffering of the innocent 
for the guilty, this is the law of righteous living. In this Jesus has 
set us a great example which we should follow. But it is not simply 
a necessity to which we ought to submit; it has redemptive value. 
He suffered that we, having died to sins, might live to righteousness, 
that we who were going astray might return unto the shepherd and 
bishop of our souls. Such also is to be the effect of like conduct 
on the part of Jesus' followers. They who speak against you as 
evil-doers will by your good works, which they behold, glorify God 
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in the day of visitation (2:12). Ungodly husbands, even if they 
obey not the word, may without the word be gained by the behavior 
of their wives (3:1). Wherein ye are spoken against, they will be 
put to shame who revile your good manner of life in Christ (3:16, 
cf. vss. 17, 18, with the reference to the sufferings of Christ). 

To the thought of this passage, the four others in which the suffer- 
ings of Jesus are spoken of add little that is significant for our pur- 
pose except emphasis. 

In 3 : 18, having urged his readers to suffer willingly for well-doing, 
because it is better if the will of God be so to suffer for well-doing 
than for evil-doing, he adds, " Because Christ also suffered for sins 
once, the righteous for the unrighteous, that he might bring us to 
God, being put to death in the flesh, but quickened in the Spirit." 

In 4:1 the author seems to follow the thought of Paul in Rom., 
chap. 6, more closely than in 2:21-25. Exhorting his readers to 
have the same mind in them that was in Jesus, he adds, using lan- 
guage which he had just above applied to Jesus, but which he evi- 
dently means here shall apply both to Jesus and to all who follow 
in his steps, "For he that suffered in the flesh hath ceased from 
sin." 

In 4: 12, 13, he bids his readers not to be surprised at the fiery trial 
that is coming upon them, but, inasmuch as they are partakers of 
Christs' sufferings, to rejoice. 

In 5:1, the writer refers to himself as a witness of the suffering 
of Christ, but without entering into the question of their significance. 
In two passages the writer speaks of the blood of Christ : 

Knowing that ye were redeemed, not with corruptible things, with silver or 
gold, from your vain manner of life handed down from your fathers, but with 
precious blood, as of a lamb without blemish and without spot (even the blood) 
of Christ (I Pet. 1:18). 

The most notable fact about this passage is that the redemption 
is not from the penalty or punishment of sin, but from the vain 
manner of life handed down from the fathers. How this is effected 
by the blood, i. e., the death of Christ, can hardly be doubted in 
view on the one side of the comparison of Jesus with a lamb without 
blemish or spot, and on the other of the repeated reference in the 
epistle to the suffering of Jesus as the suffering of the righteous for the 
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unrighteous, yet also as a death to sin in which the followers of Jesus 
become participators. Entering into spiritual fellowship with Jesus 
in his death, they are delivered from the vain and sinful life they 
would otherwise live. 

In the salutation of the letter the writer addresses his readers as 
elect unto obedience and sprinkling of the blood of Jesus Christ (1:2), 
conveying, no doubt, in the word "sprinkling" an allusion to the 
sacrifices of the Old Testament, and so, by implication, ascribing to 
the death of Jesus the atoning value. But into the question how it 
atones, the passage does not all enter. 

It thus appears that the writer of this epistle conceived of the 
sufferings and death of Jesus as (a) predicted by the prophets, in 
particular by Isa., chap. 53; (b) as vicarious, the suffering of the 
righteous for the unrighteous; (c) as having relation not simply to 
Jesus' contemporaries, but to all men ; (d) as having as its purpose 
the redemption of men from the evil manner of life which their 
ancestors followed ; (e) as falling under a general principle applicable 
to all and setting an example which his followers should follow and 
in the following of which they would in their measure achieve re- 
sults like those which Jesus himself achieved. 

For those of us who have always read Isa., chap. 53, as expres- 
sive of the idea that the servant of Jehovah endures the penalty of 
other men's sins transferred to him, thus making expiation for them, 
and who find this language quoted in I Peter as applicable to Jesus 
and indeed uttered predictively of him, it is natural perhaps to assume 
that the author looked upon the death of Jesus as substitutionarily 
expiative. But not only does he not say this; what he does say 
practically excludes it. We may not indeed make too much of the 
fact that some of the best modern interpreters do not find the idea 
of substitution in the strict sense in the Isaiah passage; for we 
cannot assume that our author was in agreement with these par- 
ticular modern interpreters. But it is pertinent to point out that 
the whole intent of his references to the death of Jesus is to urge 
first that the purpose of Jesus' death is that men having died to sin 
might live to righteousness, and especially to exhort them to fol- 
low his example, suffering patiently not for ill-doing, but for well- 
doing. Unless therefore we are prepared to ascribe to our author 
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a thought about the death of Jesus which he does not at all express, 
and which is out of harmony with what he does say, we must abide 
by the thought that the death of Jesus fulfils a divine purpose and 
has universal significance in its revelation of the principle that it is 
the duty and privilege of the righteous to suffer innocently for the 
wicked, and by such suffering to win them to righteousness. Indeed 
we thus somewhat understate the fact. For since we know what 
significance the writer attached to the suffering of Jesus' followers 
(2:12; 3:1, 6, etc.), and since he expressly classes together the 
sufferings of Jesus and his followers, it is practically demanded of us 
that we give to the sufferings of Jesus a like meaning to that which 
our author expressly ascribes to those of his followers. 

We conclude, therefore, that the author of the First Epistle of 
Peter is in harmony with most other New Testament writers in 
finding the fundamental value of the death of Jesus in the sphere 
of revelation, but that he lays especial emphasis on the vicarious 
sufferings of Jesus as setting an example which his followers ought 
to follow and by the following of which they may work results akin 
to those which Jesus himself accomplished in his death. 

The purpose of the Epistle to the Hebrews is to maintain the 
finality and perfection of the revelation made in Jesus and of the 
way of salvation revealed through him. It maintains this proposi- 
tion in large part by setting forth the superiority of Jesus and the 
new covenant to the several corresponding elements of the Old 
Testament religion. Throughout the argument the validity of 
the old is not denied, but rather insisted upon. But upon the 
basis of such validity the superiority and finality of the new is 
maintained. 

Such an argument might be addressed either to men who held 
fast to the old and were unwilling to surrender it in order to accept 
the new, or to men who, having regarded the new as a mere addition 
to the old, in no way modifying it, and, seeing the old about to perish, 
were tempted to give up their faith in God, surrendering old and new 
together. The total evidence of the letter makes it clear that it is 
in fact addressed to men of the latter class. The danger which 
threatens them, and which the letter seeks to ward off, is not a return 
of Christians who have abandoned Judaism to that Judaism, but a 
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total loss of faith in God on the part of men to whom the perish- 
ing of the old was practically a perishing of the whole. 

To such men the writer comes reaffirming the validity of past 
revelation, but contending that the passing away of the old in no way 
justifies surrender of faith in God, for, in place of the old, God has 
already provided in Jesus that which is better, the final and per- 
manent. 

As in Paul, so in this epistle, the sin that is condemned, rather 
perhaps we should say, that in sin which makes it the object of divine 
wrath, is resistance to truth, an evil heart of unbelief. It is the 
drifting away from the message of the gospel against which the 
writer warns his readers especially. It is they who have tasted the 
good word of God and then fallen away whom it is impossible again 
and again to renew unto repentance. It is those who sin wilfully 
after they have received the knowledge of the truth for whom there 
remains only a certain fearful expectation of judgment and a fierce- 
ness of fire which shall devour the adversaries. The unforgivable 
sin is the neglect of truth of which men have already had appre- 
hension (2:2; 3:12-19; 4:11; 6:4-6; 10:20-30). 

To quote all that the writer has to say concerning the significance 
of sacrifice would involve the quotation of the major portion of 
7:26-10:31. A reference to this portion of the epistle will make 
it clear that in the thought of the writer the sacrifices of the old 
covenant were themselves valid only unto cleanness of the flesh, 
and were never able to cleanse the consciences of men. It is impos- 
sible, he says, that the blood of bulls and goats should take away 
sins. This system of sacrifices, which is but a shadow of the true, 
has been done away in the establishment of the new covenant in 
Christ. It is most important to observe that while the writer regards 
the sacrifices as divinely appointed, he does not think of them as 
ever having validity for the actual cleansing of the conscience or the 
securing of forgiveness. They achieved only the cleansing of the 
flesh, and symbolized the real cleansing of the soul and foreshadowed 
the real cleansing of conscience which was to take place through 
Christ. 

In the ninth chapter he refers to the covenant spoken of in 
Exod. 24: 7, to which, as we have judged, there is also reference in the 
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language of Jesus in connection with the Last Supper. The word 
BiaOijKr} which he uses in this connection has been the occasion of 
much perplexity, and its ambiguity has probably led to a general 
misinterpretation of the passage. The revised version reads : 

And for this cause he is the mediator of a new covenant, that a death having 
taken place for the redemption of the transgressions that were under the first 
covenant, they that have been called may receive the promise of the eternal inheri- 
tance. For where a testament is (notice that the word is the same that is above 
translated covenant) there must of necessity be the death of him that made it. 
For a testament is of force where there hath been death, for doth it ever avail 
where he that made it liveth ? 

If this is the correct translation the writer has apparently played 
fast-and-loose with the ambiguous word SiaOrJKT), using it first in the 
sense of covenant, and then proving concerning it as a covenant 
things which can be proved only by taking it in the sense of testa- 
ment, will. But it is quite possible that this translation and the 
suggested interpretation misrepresent the writer's thought, and that 
he intended rather to speak of a covenant throughout. The passage 
may be read as follows: 

And for this cause he is the mediator of the new covenant, that a death having 
taken place for redemption of the transgressions that have relation to the first 
covenant, they that have been called may receive the promise of the eternal inheri- 
tance. For where there is a covenant it is necessary that a death should be 
offered, for a covenant is valid in respect to dead men (where there has been 
death), since doth it then have force when he that made it lives ? 

If this is the correct translation then the writer has retained the 
same sense of SiaOtf/cT], and has interpreted the slaying of the animal 
in connection with the covenant as signifying the death of the maker, 
or since the term is probably generic, the makers of the covenant. In 
this case the underlying thought is that in the making of a covenant 
the parties to it signified that they died and thus cut off all relation- 
ship to their past lives. The revocation of the covenant is therefore 
impossible, for the men who made it are dead and cannot revoke 
the act by which it was made. This interpretation, which is sub- 
stantially that of Westcott and of Rendall, avoids ascribing to the 
author an argument the whole force of which, depending upon the 
ambiguous meaning of a word, is of course in itself entirely invalid. 
But its significance for our present purpose is as showing that the 
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writer looked upon the death of the sacrificial animal in connection 
with the ratification of the covenant as a purely symbolic act intended 
to set forth the irrevocability of the covenant. If the more common 
interpretation be adopted the inconsequentialness of the argument 
itself makes it impossible for us to discover any significance in the 
fact of the death of the sacrifice. But aside from this somewhat 
obscure passage it is clear that the writer of the epistle ascribes to 
the ancient sacrifices only symbolic and foreshadowing significance. 
It forms no part of the author's purpose to set forth explicitly a 
doctrine of forgiveness or of justification. Yet he is in no doubt as 
to his thought. As unbelief, inhospitality to truth, is the great and 
fundamental sin, so faith is the condition of salvation. Among the 
first principles of Christ he names first repentance from dead works, 
and faith toward God (6:7). It is they who have faith who enter 
into the divine rest (4:3). He has confidence that his readers are 
those who have faith unto the saving of the soul (10:39). Indeed 
the whole purpose of the letter may be stated to be to exhort and 
persuade those to whom it is written to maintain their faith steadfast 
to the end. The entire eleventh chapter is devoted to the setting 
forth of the examples of faith in the Old Testament. As is natural 
under the circumstances the element of persistence, endurance even 
in suffering, is emphasized in the presentation of faith, and following 
this eleventh chapter the author exhorts his readers to lay aside their 
easily besetting sin, by which he doubtless means unbelief, and to 
run with patience the race which was set before them, looking unto 
Jesus the author and perfector of their faith. The author is but 
expressing the same thought in other words when in the eighth and 
tenth chapters he describes it as the mission of Jesus to bring in a 
better covenant, and in language taken from Jeremiah describes that 
covenant in the words, "I will put my laws into their mind and on 
their heart also will I write them. And I will be to them a God and 
they shall be to me a people. For I will be merciful to their 
iniquities and their sins will I remember no more." The new covenant 
is a covenant of forgiveness of the sins of those on whose heart the 
law of God is written. This is, of course, the old familiar doctrine 
of the prophets set forth not only by Jeremiah in the passage which 
the author is quoting, but of Isaiah in the words, "Wash you, make 
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you clean; put away your evil doings from before mine eyes; cease 

to do evil, learn to do well Though your sins be as scarlet 

they shall be as white as snow, though they be red like crimson, they 
shall be as wool." 

To deal adequately with the sufferings and death of Jesus as set. 
forth by our author would require a careful exposition of a long 
list of passages (Heb. 2:9, 10; 2:14; 5:7-9; 7:25; 7:26, 27; 9: 
11-28; 10:10; 10:19-22; 12:24; 13:12; 13:20). This would in 
turn demand an exposition of almost the whole epistle. Limitations 
of space excluding this, we must content ourselves with an articu- 
lated summary of the teachings of the epistle concerning the sig- 
nificance of the death of Jesus. 

1. The sufferings of Jesus are the means by which he learned 
obedience and was made perfect, as is fitting for one who is to be 
the author of salvation to men (2:10; 5:7). The conception of 
suffering is intimately bound up with that of incarnation itself. 
"Since then the children are sharers in flesh and blood, he also 

himself in like manner partook of the same For verily not to 

angels doth he give help, but he giveth help to the seed of Abraham. 
Wherefore it behooved him in all things to be made like unto his 

brethren If in that he himself hath suffered being tempted 

he is able to succor them that are tempted." 

2. Having thus been made perfect through suffering, he becomes 
the author of salvation to those that obey him (5:9), having obtained 
eternal redemption (9:12). 

3. In his death he bears the sins of many. He was manifested 
to put away sin by the sacrifice of himself (9:27, 28). He offered 
himself once for all for the sins of the people (7:27). 

4. In this offering of himself he is both priest and offering, and by 
the perfection of his priesthood and of his offering he does away 
with all previously prescribed sacrifices. 

5. Whereas the blood of goats and bulls and the ashes of a heifer 
sanctified only unto the cleanness of the flesh, the blood of Christ 
cleanses the consciences of men from dead works to serve the living 
God (9:13, 14; 10:22). 

6. He becomes the mediator of a new covenant, and his blood is the 
blood of the new covenant with God. As in the ratification of the 
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old covenant a death takes place symbolizing the irrevocability of 
that covenant, so in the new covenant there is likewise a death, and 
the covenant is ratified with blood. 

7. The new covenant differs from the old, however, fundamentally 
in this, that whereas in the old covenant the laws of God which the 
people covenanted to keep were external, written upon stone; in the 
new covenant they are put into their mind and written upon their 
hearts. The covenant is one of ethical relationship between God and 
man in accordance with which the will of God is written upon the 
hearts of men, and he forgives their sins. 

The relation of these various thoughts which the writer gathers 
about the death of Jesus to one another and to the conception of 
atonement for sin is not transparently clear. For us the thought 
is obscured by the fact that the writer's controlling motive is to show 
that to every significant element of the old regime there is a corre- 
sponding element in the life and work of Jesus, that the new is in every 
case superior to the old, and that it authoritatively displaces the old. 
From this point of view it is not necessary that he should expound the 
significance of each of the several elements of the old system to 
which he finds a parallel in the life and work of Jesus; it is enough 
that for each element of the old there is a parallel element in the 
new which is superior to the old and displaces it. 

Nevertheless there is certainly a clue to the writer's thought in 
the fact that he expressly finds the basis of fellowship between God 
and man in the new covenant of which Jesus is the mediator, and 
which involves on man's part an attitude of faith and the law written 
upon the heart. When to this we add the thought repeatedly ex- 
pressed in various forms that Jesus makes propitiation for the sins 
of the people, that his blood cleanses the conscience from dead 
works, and that his blood is the blood of the new covenant, and that 
he was manifested to take away sins; when we add to this also 
that in that he himself hath suffered being tempted he is able to 
succor them that are tempted, and that having learned obedience 
by the things that he suffered he becomes to them that obey him the 
author of salvation, we seem to have the elements, only partially 
co-ordinated to be sure, but still the elements, of the doctrine that 
men are brought into reconciliation with God through a faith in 
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Jesus Christ which makes them partakers of his achieved virtue, that 
virtue which he achieved in his sufferings through the shedding of 
his blood. Thus he becomes the mediator of a better covenant 
because there is thus written upon the hearts of men that law of 
God to which he also learned obedience, and to which they become 
obedient by that fellowship with him through which they enter by 
faith. 

It must be granted that there is a certain element of hypothesis 
in this reconstruction of the writer's doctrine of atonement. He 
has nowhere set it forth thus organized. His doctrine is in 
a certain sense of the word formal; this, namely, that what the 
sacrifices of the old system and the priests of the old regime never 
could do, but could only symbolize and shadow forth, that Jesus 
veritably did. How he did it does not primarily concern him to 
explain. For his readers his purpose is accomplished if he can con- 
vince them that in the perishing of that old regime God has not 
forsaken his people. Nor is there reason to abandon all faith in 
God, for the old has at once vindicated itself as divine and branded 
itself as obsolete, in that its types and prophecies, themselves inef- 
fectual save as types and prophecies, have found perfect fulfilment 
in the life and work of Christ. To discover in the epistle a positive 
content for the writer's doctrine of atonement one must depend in no 
small part upon his incidental references to the significance of 
Christ's work. Other combinations and interpretations of these 
incidental references may perhaps be possible, but that which seems 
most fully to account for them is the interpretation above suggested, 
in brief this: Men are reconciled to God when through faith in 
Jesus they appropriate from him that attitude of faith in and obed- 
ience toward God which he exemplified when, learning obedience 
through the things that he suffered, he shed his blood that he might 
bring men to God. 

We may then sum up the teaching of the epistle as a whole in these 
propositions : 

1. It is resistance to truth, an evil heart of unbelief, especially 
sinning wilfully after one has received the knowledge of the truth and 
become partaker of Christ, that incurs the divine displeasure. 

2. Sacrifice has no power to cleanse the conscience. Once valu- 
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able for the cleansing of the flesh and as a symbol of spiritual 
cleansing, it has now been wholly superseded and set aside. 

3. The sufferings of Jesus are of significance (a) as perfecting the 
character of Jesus, (b) as taking the place of all temple sacrifice, (c) in 
that in his death he bears the sin of many, and (d) becomes the medi- 
ator of a new covenant. 

4. Men become acceptable to God by the entrance into the new 
covenant of which Jesus is the mediator, whereby the law of God 
is written on their hearts. Atonement is through Jesus in that it is 
through faith in him that they become partakers in the new covenant. 

It is not wholly clear whether the author was content to ascribe 
to Jesus the more perfect fulfilment of all that the ritual system rep- 
resented, and the effectual accomplishment of all that it symbolized 
without distinctly defining to himself how he did this or the relations 
between the death of Jesus and the forgiveness of sin, or whether he 
conceived that Jesus became the mediator of a new covenant through 
the impartation to men of that spirit which he manifested in giving 
his life for men and the consequent creator of character acceptable 
to God. What is clear is on the one side that he regarded Jesus as 
taking up into himself and superseding the system of priestly sacrifice, 
and on the other that he conceived of atonement as accomplished 
through transformation of character by faith. 



